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Architectural  Department  University  of  Illinois. 

Subject .  A  Denominational  Church. 

Style  of  Architectural  Design.  Romanesque. 

Location.     Southwest  corner  of  Wright  Street  and  Spring- 
field Avenue,  Champaign,  Illinois. 

Size  of  lot.     One  hundred  feet  by  two  hundred  feet,  the 
long  side  abutting  on  Springfield  Avenue, 

Present  Condition  of  Lot.     At  present  the  lot  is  occupied 
by  University  Place  Church  and  a  residence.     On  the  south  the 
lot  is  bounded  by  the  Illinois  Traction  System  right-of-way 
and  on  the  west  by  a  lot  containing  a  residence.     The  university 
campus  extends  along  the  opposite  side  of  Wright  Street. 

Accommodations.     There  shall  be  two  main  divisions  of  the 
building,  one  to  be  used  for  church  services,  and  the  other 
chiefly  for  Sunday  School  work.  There  is  to  be  easy  and  ample 
circulation  between  the  two  parts,  but  each  is  to  be  kept  separate 
unto  itself.     The  Sunday  School  is  to  accommodate  six  hundred 
including  the  primary  classes  which  are  to  be  conducted  in  the 
basement.    This  division  should  have  two  floors  above  the  base- 
ment and  provide  class  rooms,  a  general  assembly  room,  a  young 
peoples1  room,  a  ladies1  parlor,  and  the  pastor's  office  and 
study . 

The  church  proper  shall  contain  an  auditorium,  with  a  main 
floor  and  a  gallery,  a  baptistery  and  other  accessories. 


a 

There  should  be  a  seating  capacity  of  at  least  twelve  hundred. 

It  is  desired  to  have  a  basement  under  the  entire  build- 
ing, the  basement  to  provide  for  a  large  banquet  room,  a 
kitchen  and  accessories,  a  gymnasium,   janitor's  quarters,  toi- 
let tooms  and  boiler  rooms. 
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After  studying  the  requirements  of  the  auditorium  an 
adaptation  of  Bysantine  plan  in  the  form  of  a  great  crown  with 
short-arms  seemed  to  lend  itself  most  readily.     It  affords  the 
largest  seating  capacity  within  hearing  of  the  speaker  of  any 
church  plan,  which  is  perhaps  the  main  consideration  in  the 
modern  non- ritualistic  church.     In  style  of  the  general  treat- 
ment of  the  exterior  is  an  adaptation  of  Romanesque,  particu- 
larly of  France  and  Spain. 

The  Romanesque  style  was  first  used  in  Italy,  spreading 
from  thence  to  France,  Spain  and  Germany.  This  style  was-  an 
outgrowth  of  late  x  Roman  architecture,     It  arose 

largely  from  the  problems  involved  in  church  building  when 
Christianity  was  first  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  Roman 
people.     Outside  of  Italy  there  was  practically  no  church 
building  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  until  the  time  of 
Charlamagne.   But  after  Charlemagne  church  building  ceased  again 
because  the  people  thought  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end, in  the 
year  one  thousand.    This  belief  caused  the  people  to  give  large 
gifts  to  the  church,  which  was  available  when  the  year  one 
thousand  had  safely  passed.    Naturally  there  was  little  skilled 
labor  available  and  the  builders  had  to  start  almost  at  the 
beginning  and  learn  to  build,  though  timidity  and  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  construction  they  at  first  built  very  strongly, 
consequently  the  walls  were  extremely  thick  and  massive.  As 
time  went  on  and  skill  and  confidence  increased,  construction 
became  lighter  and  detail  more  refined. 
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Stone  was  the  preferred  material,  but  brick  and  terra  cotta 
were  used  in  Italy  along  the  valley  of  the  Po.     In  Northern 
Germany  brick  was  also  used,  while  in  England  wood  laid  up  in 
log  cabin  fashion  was  not  uncommon.     In  France  stone  was  used 
almost  entirely.     Sometimes  the  courses  were  laid  in  alter- 
nating colors,  dark  and  licht.    The  early  work  shows  thick 
joints,  but  these  grew  gradually  thinner. 

The  roofs  were  usually  steep  except  in  southern  Italy. 
In  northern  France  the  roofs  were  very  steep.     The  gable  roof 
was  most  common  and  the  hipped  form  was  used  occasionally. 
Tile,  slate,  and  stone  were  used  for  roof  coverings  according 
to  the  locality. 

As  the  churches  were  sometimes  made  a  place  of  refuge 
the  windows  were  small.     Another  reason  was  that  only  white 
glass  was  used,   and  again,  sometimes  they  used  no  glass  at  all, 
and  the  windows  had  to  be  small  to  keep  out  the  rain.  The 
windows  were  set  in  the  stone  with  wood  frames.     The  round  or 
££ose  window  was  first  used  in  the  Romanesque. 
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The  church  of  Chirst  is  marked  by  the  withdrawal  of  Thomas 
Campbell  from  the  Seceder  Presbyterian  church  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  nine. 

Thomas  Campbell  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ireland.  February 
first,  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty-three.     Kis  ancestors  were 
famous  in  the  political  military  history  of  Scotland.  The 
Campbells  showed  marked  religious  dispositions  and  took  leading 
parts  in  religious  affairs. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  seven  Thomas  Campbell  came  to 
America  because  of  ill  health,  due  to  his  excessive  labor  as  a 
preacher.    During  the  first  years  in  America  he  had  a  stormy 
career  because  of  his  violating  the  narrow  boundaries  of  his 
denomination.     Campbell  was  popular  with  a  large  part  of  the 
people  and  when  his  church  voted  to  censure  him  for  his  actions 
a  meeting  was  held  and  a  committee  of  twenty-one^  with  Campbell 
as  head^was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  progrsm  of  action.  The 
committee  called  itself  the  Christian  Association  of  Washing- 
ton.     The  watch  word  of  the  committee  was,  "Where  the  Scrip- 
tures speak,  we  speak;  where  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  we  are 
silent" . 

This  Association  thought  of  itself,  not  as  a  church  or  as 
a  new  religious  denomination,  but  as  a  society  for  the  promotion 
of  Christian  union  among  all  the  denominations.     Its  members 
still  held  membership  in  the  various  churches.     After  some 
years  the  Association  began  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  their 
purpose  and  gradually  they  changed  their  aims  until  they  formed 
a  denomination.     They  were  given  several  names  and  for  many 
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years  no  name  was  agreed  upon  among  themselves.     One  thing 
that  they  objected  to  in  othor  churches  was  that  they  adopted 
the  name  and  doctrine  of  some  great  religious  leader  and  seemed 
to  be  followers  of  his  doctrine  ratuer  than  that  of  the  Script- 
ures.    The  result  of  much  argument  was  that  the  name  "The  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ"  was  adopted. 

"The  Disciples  of  Christ"  is  a  comparatively  young  denora- 
ination^yet  it  is  among  the  largest  in  point  of  membership,  and 
territory  covered.     The  church  is  liberal  in  its  views,  no  creed 
is  followed  save  the  Bible  and  this  fact  makes  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  person  who  does  not  wish  to  follow,  in  his  religious 
life,  some  other  person's  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures. 

No  step  has  ever  been  taken  to  adopt  any  particular  style 
of  architecture  for  this  denomination.     The  typical  plan  has  a 
large  auditorium  and  therefore  the  Gothic  is  not  so  well  adopt- 
ed as  the  classic  orders,.  Romanesque  or  Bysantine  styles.  One 
of  the  largest  churches  recently  completed  is  treated  in  the 
Corinthian. 

The  writer  does  not  feel  that  any  one  style  best  expresses 
the  spirit  of  the  Disciple  of  Chirst,  but  it  does  seem  that 
a  church  that  stands  for  simplicity  and  straight  forward  inter- 
pretation of  the  principles  of  the  Scriptures  without  any  other 
creed  or  doctrine  can  best  find  its  true  expression  in  the 
strong  and  sturdy  Romanesque. 

The  difference  between  the  requirements  of  a  ritual 
and  a  non-ritualistic  denominational  church. 

The  plan  of  a  church  in  which  a  ritual  is  not  used  is 
necessarily  very  different  from  one  in  which  the  ritual  consti- 


tutes  the  entire  service.     In  a  church  where  the  Minister  preaches 
to  his  congregation  his  hearers  must  be  so  seated  as  to  be  able 
to  both  hear  and  see  him.     This  is  not  necesr.ary  and  is  uncommon 
in  a  ritual  lorn  of  worship.     A  non-ritualistic  denomination 
is  more  given  to  using  their  building  for-  various  purposes  3uch 
as  lectures  and  entertainments  and  therefore  the   auditorium  type 
of  plan  serves  a  double  purpose.     When  the  ritual  is  used  the 
tendency  is  to  use  the  building  for  church  services  only,  but 
many  denominations  now  require  that  the  building  provide  for  a 
banquet  room,  gymnasium,  ladies'  parlor  and  several  other  rooms 
not  known  in  the  more  rigid  denominational  churches. 

As  a  result  the  non-ritual  church  is  much  more  complicated 
in  plan  and  presents  many  more  problems  to  the  architect. 

The  general  design  of  denominational  churches  today  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  religous  tendencies  of  the  times.     In  the 
earlier  period  of  the  church  it  was  simply  a  place  for  worship, 
and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the  pleasures  and  activities  of 
every  day  life.     Gradually  the  church  worked  its  way  more  closely 
into  the  lives  of  the  people,  it  came  to  be  a  place  not  only  of 
worship,  but  of  social  gatherings,  banquets,  lectures,  and  enter- 
tainments.    Another  recent  and  important  feature  is  the  Sunday 
School.    Nearly  every  church  at  present  is  placing  much  stress 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  in  fact  the  work  is  carried  on 
among  the  children  who  are  too  small  to  attend  classes. 

Since  the  uses  of  the  church  are  so  varied  and  different 
also,  the  best  solution  seemed  to  be  to  make  two  general  or  main 
divisions;  one  the  auditorium  to  be  used  for  church  services 
and  lectures  only;  the  other  division  to  provide  for  Sunday 
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School  classes,  assembly  rooms,   pastor's  office  and  study,  ladies' 
parlors,  young  peoples'  rooms,   gymnasium,  banquet  room,  kitchen 
janitor's  quarters,  and  other  auxiliary  rooms. 

This  arrangement  gives  the  church  proper  more  seclusion 
from  the  busy  part  of  the  building,  thus  giving  it  an  atmos- 
phere of  quiet  and  dignity  that  could  hardly  be  obtained  by  a  less 
marked  division.     Another  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
those  coming  early  to  church  services  are  not  disturbed  by  the 
dismissing  of  Sunday  School  as  they  would  be  by  a  more  closely 
connected  plan. 

The  location  of  this  church  is  on  the  lot  now  occupied  by 
the  University  Place  Christian  Church,  and  the  requirements  of 
this  particular  congregation  were  kept  in  mind  in  working  out 
the  design.     The  adjoining  lot  on  the  west  has  been  added  to  the 
present  site,  thus  making  the  lot  used  two  hundred  feet  deep. 

The  woman  of  the  church  often  serve  suppers  and  banquets, 
the  latter  requiring  a  large  space.    The  greater  part  of  the 
basement  under  the  auditorium  has  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
The  kitchen  and  service  rooms  are  large  so  that  congestion  is 
not  apt  to  occur  even  in  the  handling  of  large  crowds.  All 
or  any  part  of  the  banquet  room  may  be  used  for  the  primary 
classes  in  the  Sunday  School.     It  is  desirable  that  the  small 
children  be  kept  separate,  from  the  older  people  of  the  Sunday 
School,  and  that  they  have  plenty  of  space  for  exercises  and 
drills.     This  large  room,  which  is  only  used  occasionally,  makes 
a  good  place  for  the  purpose. 

A  boys'  gymnasium  has  been  placed  in  the  basement  next  to 
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the  south  entrance  where  the  boys  can  have  access  to  it  at  all 
times  and  yet  be  cut  off  from  the  remainder  of  the  building. 
The  gymnasium  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  shower  baths  and  lockers. 

Steam  heat  is  to  be  used  and  the  boiler  and  coal  rooms 
have  been  placed  in  the  rear  along  the  interurban  tracks. 

A  janitor  about  the  building  at  all  times  is  desirable  so 
quarters  have  been  provided  which  consist  of  a  kitchen  and  din- 
ing room,  a  living  room,  and  a  bed  room.     The  quarters  are  in 
the  northwest  cornel'  well  separated  from  the  parts  used  by  the 
congregation. 

On  the  main  floor  in  the  Sunday  School  division  the  adult 
classes  have  been  provided  for,  also  the  assembly  room,  ladies' 
parlors,  and  young  peoples'  room.    There  are  usually  few  quite 
large  classes,  and  they  may  be  conducted  in  the  large  rooms  on 
either  side  of  the  assembly  room. 

The  second  floor  contains  the  pastor's  study  and  office. 
These  have  been  placed  on  the  northwest  corner  giving  a  pleasant 
view  and  also  being  convenient  for  callers.    Another  advantage 
of  this  location  is  that  the  pastor  is  near  the  most  used  part 
of  the  building  and  can  keep  in  touch  with  the  work. 

The  choir  room  is  on  this  floor  on  the  south  side.  The 
intermediate  class  rooms  are  on  the  second  floor  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  rooms  are  so  arranged  that  the  classes  are 
in  view  of  the  assembly  rooms. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  stone  used  in  this  building  is  to  be  of  a  good  grade 
of  limestone,  preferably  Bedford  Limestone,  and  the  method  of 
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laying  the  stone  shall  be  th*t  known  as  rock-faced  broken  as  alar. 
A  good  bond  is  to  be  secured  and  the  stones  shall  lie  on  their 
natural  bed. 

Steel  is  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  roof  trusses, 
the  dome^all  floors  and  balconies.     All  steelwork  is  to  be  fire- 
proofed  and  the  building  shall  be  fire-proof  throughout. 

Steam  heating,  both  direct  and  indirect,   is  to  be  used.  In 
the  auditorium  the  principal  method  shall  be  the  indirect,  but  in 
the  Sunday  School  division  the  direct  system  alone  is  to  be  used. 

Electric  lighting  is  to  be  used  throughout,  but  gas  fixtures 
and  connection  are  to  be  installed  for  emergencies.     The  audi- 
torium and  assembly  room  are  so  arranged  that  the  sources  of 
natural  light  are  on  the  sides,  back  and  top.     While  the  glass 
area  of  the  windows  are  small  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
Romanesque  might  be  followed  out,  the  light  sources  are  so 
arranged  that  they  will  sufficiently  light  the  building. 

A  vacuum  cleaning  system  is  to  be  installed  and  all  the 
latest  improved  fixtures  for  toilets,  wash  rooms,  gymnasium  and 
lighting  fixtures.    Artificial  ventilation  is  to  be  provided  and 
shall  be  used  in  connection  with  the  indirect  heating  system. 

The  basement  shall  be  thoroughly  damp  proof  and  the  floor 
to  be  of  cement  and  a  white  glazed  tile  wainscot  four  feet  high 
to  be  in  all  rooms  except  the  coal  and  boiler  rooms. 

The  windows  are  to  be  in  pattern  to  harmonize  with  the 
style  in  color  and  design. 

The  roofs  are  to  be  covered  with  red  tile  of  ihe  Spanish 
type  laid  in  a  water-proof  base. 
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The  cost  of  the  build inc  has  not  been  seriously  considered 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  yet  extravagence  lias  been  avoided 

Notes  on  Some  American  Church  Architects  and  Their  7/ork. 

Church  architects  have  written  much  upon  the  various  styles 
of  architecture  and  their  appropriateness  in  church  design.  As 
is  only  natural  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  and  each 
architect  usually  has  but  one  style.     However  a  few  noted  archi- 
tects do  not  strongly  advocate  any  one  style.       G.  N.  Kramer 
is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  these  few.    Each  architect  goes  to 
the  origin  oi  his  favorite  style  and  endeavors  to  prove  by  its 
purpose  and  history  that  it  gives  the  truest  expression  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram,  one  of  the  greatest  church  architects  of 
America,     has  written  much  in  support  of  the  Gothic.    His  book, 
"The  Gothic  Quest",  is  a  splendid  argument  for  the  superiority 
of  that  style.    Another  book,  "Church  Building",  gives  a  good  his 
tory  of  church  building  and  the  failure  of  the  various  types  or 
styles.     In  each  case  the  author  gives  his  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ure, and  in  the  end  concludes  with  the  assertion  that  Perpen- 
dicular Gothic  is  the  only  appropriate  style.     He  advocates  the 
adoption  of  one  style  by  the  American  churches  and  is  emphatic 
in  his  assertion  that  the  style  to  be  adopted  should  be  Gothic. 

Mr.  Cram  is  too  radical  in  his  views  and  at  times  seems 
narrow.    However  he  has  done  some  splendid  work  and  shows  a  good 
broad  knowledge  of  his  favorite  style. 

Contrasted  with  Mr.  Cram  is  H.  H.  Richardson.     He  has  not 
written  much  but  he  did  a  wonderful  amount  of  work.  Romanesque 
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was  Richardson's  style  and  he  did  much  toward  adopting  it  to 

prevent  use.     One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  Richardson's  great 

success  was  his  utmost  sincerity  and  strong  personal  character. 

The  best  known  examples  of  Richardson's  churches  are: 

Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Grace  "        Medford  " 

Baptist        "        Newton  11 

Brattle  Street  Church,  Boston,  Massachusets 

Church  of  Unity,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

George  W.  Kramer,  F.  A.  I.  A.y  has  written  a  book  called, 
"The  What,  How,  and  Why  of  Church  Building",  and  in  the  book 
this  great  church  architect  sets  forth  some  very  reasonable  and 
sound  principles  in  church  building.     Mr.  Kramer  does  not  think 
that  anyone  style  is  better  than  any  other,  but  gives  his  reasons 
for  the  statement  that  "With  the  modern  church  and  its  multi- 
tudinous requirements,  any  set  or  fixed  plan,  order  or  style  is 
impossible,  and  the  sterotyped  or  ready  made  plan  unsatisfactory. 
Every  church  building  is  erected  for  some  specific  purpose  and 
the  form  best  adapted  to  serve  that  purpose  is  the  proper  one" . 

Some  of  Mr.  Kramer's  work  consists  of  St.  John's  M.  E. 
Church,  New  Rochelle,  New  York;  Elm  Park  Church,  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania,'  Christ  Church,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania^  St.  James 
M.  E.  Church,  Kingston,  New  York;  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Arbury  Park,  New  Jersey,'  Williams  Bridge  M.  E.  Church- 

Sunday  School 

In  the  study  of  Sunday  Schools  Marion  Lawrence  has  perhaps 
done  as  much  as  any  other  man.  His  book  entitled  "Housing  the 
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Sunday  School"  is  a  good  treatise  on  the  subject.     An  ideal 

Sunday  School  building,  as  quoted  from  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent, 

in  this  book  is  one  tiiat  "Provides  for  toge therneor and  separate 

ness; having  a  room  in  which  the  whole  school  can  be  brought 

together  in  a  moment  for  simultaneous  exercises,  and  with  the 

minimum  of  movement  be  divided  into  classes  for  uniterrupted 

class  work."     "The    Akron  Flan"  is  perhaps  as  near  a  realization 

of  the  ideal  plan  as  can  be  worked  out. 

There  are  several  prominent  American  architects  that 

might  well  be  studied,  yet  I  think  the  three,  Cram,  Richardson, 

and  Kramer  are  representive  men  of  the  three  principal  types. 

Mr.  Cram  as  the  exponent  of  Gothic.,  Mr.  Richardson  of  Roman- 

the 

esque,  and  lir.  Kramer  as  >type  who  let  the  conditions  of  the 
problem  and  the  wish  of  the  congregation  be  the  determining 
factor  in  choosing  a  style. 

That  any  one  style  will  be  adopted  by  the  American  Church 
is  very  unlikely.     It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  one 
church  will  adopt  a  standard  although  some  do  follow  in  a 
general  way,  one  plan.     However,  Tie  Disciples  of  Christ  are 
sure  not  to  seriously  consider  the  adoption  of  a  standard 
style  for  a  great  many  years. 


In  this  problem  the  work  of  II.  II .  Richai'dson  was  3tudied 
more  than  the  work  of  any  other  American  Architect.     The  old 
historic  examples  were  studied  for  methods  of  construction 
and  detail. 

If  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  a  measure  success- 
ful it  is  due  to  the  instruction  of  Professor  Fredrick  M.  Mann 
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